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epigraphic mysteries, attention centering on material of modern 
times in which the scriptural conventions are not so important a 
matter. Is the supposed source a genuine contemporary item or a 
forgery? Who wrote it? Does it represent first-hand knowledge or 
is it a compilation from other sources? Do the facts it states check 
up as true? How can the facts best be grouped for presentation? 
Such are the questions asked and elaborately discussed; the rest is 
given to literary art and scientific form in such matters as notes 
and bibliography. There is a fine atmosphere of honest scholarship 
throughout the book and it will be an influence for the best stand- 
ards wherever it goes. Professor Fling has taught far beyond his 
classroom and set his helpful hand upon many a page of history yet 
to be written. 

Dixon Ryan Fox 

What Japan Wants. By Yoshi S. Kuno. New York, Thomas 
Y. Crowell Company, 1921. — viii, 150 pp. 

The author of this little book, himself a Japanese who has lived 
many years in the United States, is in every way well qualified to 
present the desires of his country in a manner that will win for them 
the favorable consideration of the American reader. He has, indeed, 
been rather severely criticized in the past by some of his own people, 
because he has sought to do full justice to the American view when 
discussing the question of the Japanese in California. In the book 
under review he says, in the chapter " What Japan Wants in 
America " — 

On the whole, the Gentleman's Agreement has been faithfully ad- 
hered to. However, it has functioned in a most unexpected way, and 
the outcome is a condition entirely unforeseen. Instead of checking 
immigration, as was intended, the agreement has brought about 
directly opposite results, and many perplexing problems have arisen 
therefrom. 

He points out that before 1911 the Japanese in California were 
nearly all males but that after the organization of the Japanese 
Association Japanese sent for wives or picture brides, brought over 
other relatives, established Japanese schools, and had their wives go 
to work in the fields or as housemaids. The birth-rate of Japanese 
in California was very high; their numbers greatly increased; they 
segregated themselves, set up governments for themselves and by 
combination obtained control of the smaller agricultural products. 
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He notes the measures taken by California to meet this situation, 
citing the Anti- Alien Land Law of 1913, which provides that for- 
eigners ineligible to naturalization may neither buy nor inherit land 
in California, and the more recent amendment which prohibits the 
leasing of agricultural lands by aliens ineligible to citizenship and 
which forbids such aliens to become guardians of minors in whose 
names such lands are purchased. This amendment, Mr. Kuno be- 
lieves, will prove to be as ineffectual as the law of 1913. He says: 
" There are at present more than a thousand native sons of Japanese 
parentage in California who are steadily approaching maturity and 
who will have legal right to organize corporations and thereby pur- 
chase land." In this statement he is quite right; Japanese born in 
the United States are American citizens and can purchase or lease 
as much land as they like. 

In the chapter on "What the Japanese Want in the Pacific 
Ocean" Mr. Kuno has anticipated in part the provisions of the 
recent Washington Naval Agreement requiring the preservation of 
the status quo as regards the fortification of insular possessions in 
the Pacific. 

As regards China, he falls into some errors. On page 53 I read : 

When the decision on the Shantung question was made public, a 
number of United States senators and other statesmen of prominence 
voiced unqualified denunciation, stating that by that decision several 
millions had been made slaves of Japan and that several hundred 
miles of Chinese territory had been placed under Japanese control, 
while in fact the district in dispute comprises but a few hundred 
square miles and is inhabited by not more than twenty to thirty 
thousand Chinese. 

The Leased Territory of Kiaochow, it is true, contains but 400 
square miles; its population, however, is 227,000. But the whole 
area affected by the lease must include the Neutral Zone. With this 
the area is 2,900 square miles and the population 1,200,000. 

The Chinese, however, whose lives have been affected by the Japa- 
nese possession of the Kiaochow Leased Territory are not merely 
those living at Tsingtao, the port of the territory, for Japan took 
over a railway extending 254 miles inland, supplanted many Chi- 
nese employees by Japanese, placed Japanese troops along the line 
and at the provincial capital, and used the troops and railway in 
such a manner as to dominate very largely the life of the province 
of Shantung, which contains thirty-seven millions of people. 
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It is painful to find Mr. Kuno in this chapter making serious re- 
flections upon the morality of the majority of European residents in 
the Far East. On page 65 he states : " The larger percentage of 
Occidentals who live in China and Japan live there in a manner 
quite different from the way they would live at home. The truth of 
this is attested by the large numbers of Eurasian children in those 
countries without legal fathers." It is impossible to allow Mr. 
Kuno's statement to pass uncontradicted since a very large propor- 
tion of the Europeans and Americans in China are missionaries with 
their families, and neither they nor their compatriots in mercantile 
and official life deserve the reproach put upon them by Mr. Kuno. 

The author very wisely discredits the widely circulated report that 
Japan's density of population requires an outlet for emigration. Mr. 
Kuno regards as more important to the prosperity of Japan an assur- 
ance that she can obtain the raw materials needed for her industries. 
He calls attention to the economic changes that have been taking 
place. Japan is becoming a great manufacturing country, instead of 
remaining as in the past devoted chiefly to agriculture, and is capable 
therefore of supporting a much larger population than was formerly 
thought possible. Mr. Kuno also points to a well-established fact, 
not so well known as it ought to be, that the birth-rate of Japan is 
declining. 

Concerning the government of Japan, Mr. Kuno recognizes that 
at present it does not really represent the people of Japan. " The 
Government," he says, " is more cautious and less radical than are 
the people as a whole." What Japan wants at home, he thinks, is an 
increase of the franchise. This has been greatly increased of late by 
reducing the tax qualification from $5.00 per annum to $1.50. But 
it is in his opinion still too limited, so much so that unscrupulous 
candidates are able to buy the votes needed for their election. 

Mr. Kuno has made an interesting and valuable contribution to 
the discussion of Japan's relations with the rest of the world and his 
book deserves to be widely read. 

E. T. Williams 
University of California 



